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about actors, is represented in Success, by 
Adeline Leitzbach and Theodore A. Lieb- 
ler, Jr. This is a modest and well-con- 
structed piece, sympathetically inter- 
preted by Brandon Tynan. It is rather 
curious that plays about players do not 
succeed as a rule, for in these the mummer 
is generally best suited, and the subject 
is intensely interesting to all non-profes- 
sionals and to— all professionals. 

The Heritage of Eugene Walter did not 
last long, perhaps because it was too like 
a spoken movie, and the audiences are fed 
up with this sort of melodrama in the 
cinema houses. 



What should have been one of the plays 
of the season, Herman Bahr's Josephine, 
with Arnold Daly and Virginia Harned, 
did not last long, and is a further evidence 
that the historical play dealing with some 
definite personage, more or less visualised 
by the public, has had its day. None of 
these plays has made a success in recent 
years, and one would think that managers 
had learned their lesson by this time, and 
would refuse to gratify the vanity of per- 
formers by putting on acting vehicles 
without "vitality" or timely "signifi- 
cance" (see opening paragraph). 



BY THE EDITOR 

The Great Nature Fetish 



THE cry of "Back to Nature" is a 
modern variant of the many Uto- 
pian dreams of the past, and surely is 
as fatuous as were Sir Thomas More's 
and Plato's conceptions of an Ideal Re- 
public. It is a wail from the weary, of those 
who flinch from the pain of life, and seek 
an anodyne for the ache of existence, who 
are unequal to the strain of modernity. 
For them have been concocted such poli- 
tico-economic nostrums as Socialism and 
other schemes to perpetuate the unfit by 
the formation of a,n endless breadline. 
Religious systems based on some form of 
auto-hypnotism have been invented, or 
borrowed from the East, to drug the 
world into a poppy sleep of mysticism; 
while alcohol and the opium derivatives 
principally are used among civilised peo- 
ples as the most convenient narcotics. 

The narcotic impulse is essentially a 
desire to allay undue susceptibility and 
thereby revert to a primitive state; it is 
seeking Rest, an undisturbed contempla- 
tion of Nothing. A dog will lie for hours 



in a half doze before the fire, and savages, 
negroes, peasants and other primitives are, 
capable of extended periods of inertia 
without evidence of boredom. Normally 
such conditions are intolerable to highly 
organised and complex individuals, many 
of whoni deliberately induce narcosis to 
attain mental ease and freedom- from care. 
For the same psychological reasons emi- 
gration to Arcadia seems an easy way out; 
and the prospect is allied to the ancient 
wistful longings for a Golden Age, Ponce 
de Leon's search for the Fountain of 
Youth, and the Nirvana of Orientalism. 

The cult of the Simple Life is based on 
the dread of life as it is, of its sternness 
and the realisation of duty; it is turning 
to the wall and seeking a little more 
slumber before getting up to face the 
world. That iconoclastic prophet of hard- 
ness, Nietzsche, saw the inwardness of 
cuddling oneself or others when he ex- 
pressed contempt for pity. "Pain, and 
then more pain, is what we need." Inci- 
dentally, it may be said, he regarded 
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Christianity and Alcohol as the two great 
European narcotics. The Call of the Wild, 
indeed, leads to No Where and is based on 
the entirely false assumption that we have 
ever left a state of nature, or that we 
could turn back the hands of the clock 
even if we would. 



The original nature pander, that pre- 
historic lady who "burbanked" a worth- 
less and unsuspecting weed, and raised the 
first Indian corn, starting man's ceaseless 
struggle against his environment, was an 
enemy to the race according to the creed 
of modern nature worshippers; for never 
since then have we lived in a state of 
"pure nature." 

These amateurs of Arcady, virtuosi of 
simplicity, denounce as "artificial" the 
apparatus of civilisation and would have 
us desert its conveniences, to camp in the 
woods— Back to Nature. The pipe dream- 
ers of Pan claim that virtue is found only 
in the "Simple. Life," and that all manu- 
factured ease is unhealthy and vicious be- 
cause it is not "natural." Their ideal-r-; 
nature's nobleman — is a large pink pagan, 
naked as an' oyster except for a bushy, 
blonde beard, who lives, a virtuous out- 
door life on a diet of fruit and nuts, tub- 
bing himself daily in. a swimming pool, 
and who has "sight of Proteus rising from 
the sea"— a happy combination of Jess 
Wilkrd, Wordsworth and W. J. Bryan. 
Needless to say such an one never existed 
sa-ve-.in the imagination of some eMerly 
and dyspeptic poet peeved at his own gen- 
eration. The true nature-man is a primi- 
tive savage— an unclean moron of bestial 
habits who dies at forty. 

The words "artificial," "natural" and 
"simple life" are thus quoted because 
owing to wrong thinking, or to non-think- 
ing, there is a vast misapprehension as to 
their meaning and implication, and in 



the preceding paragraph they are used in 
the ordinary manner of speaking. 

There has arisen a cult, or rehgion, with 
a code of morals and a literature of its 
own, whose devotees would proselytise us 
all to the service of the rural gods — " Pan 
and old Sylvanus." There is no such dis- 
tinction between artificial and natural as 
that implied by those who deplore the 
trend of modern life, and who speak of the 
artificiafity and complexity of life in the 
cities as compared to the simplicity of 
nature. 

^t* •!* •!* n* 

The first assumption — that of artifici- 
ality — is based on the mistaken idea that 
the works of man are not a part of nature, 
as the sea or a sunset. When we take a 
cosmic view of life it will be seen readily 
that everything existing or imaginable, 
including imagination itself is natural, a 
part and product of nature; The mono- 
type machine that "sets up" these words, 
and the typecasting itself, are simply 
manifestations of nature working through 
a certain medium, just as night and day 
and "the wind on the heath" are the re- 
sults of another process. The diff"erence is, 
therefore, merely a choice of mediums or 
processes on the part of nature. How could 
it be otherwise? 

Starting with inorganic matter, the life 
force— spell it with or without capitals, 
call it the First Cause or God — brought 
forth plants and these cross-fertilised and 
produced varieties in obedience to some 
unknown law of their being. Was not this 
nature working at creative evolution 
through one of her own creations? And 
when animal life finally appeared and the 
prehistoric lady got busy with the wild 
grasses and developed an edible grain, was 
this not nature still on the job through 
another of her creations? It is then but a 
short step, the shortest in the whole proc- 
ess, to the production of a 42-story build- 
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ing, which likewise is produced by the 
identical life force using the same instru- 
ment that was employed in the production 
of maize. 



A man is just as much a part of nature 
as a tree and has similar stages : The seed 
set into the ground, the tender shoot, the 
blossoming, bearing, withering and dying 
— are they not an epitome of man's life? 
Indeed he is a microcosm of the universe, 
in him all history is recapitulated. What 
he does, therefore, is done by nature, like 
a goldsmith working with a tool instead 
of using bare hands. The daily miracle of 
the sunrise is nature working barehanded; 
the movies are made by the tool. 

The construction of a 42-story building 
is no more wonderful than the construc- 
tion of a honey-comb. A beaver's dam is 
just as> artificial as an engineer's, and the 
organisation of a colony of ants may well 
be compared to the organisation of a mod- 
em state. The making of an automobile 
or an aeroplane is simply an evidence of 
nature working through man, as the 
building of a coral reef is an exhibition of 
natural forces applied through insects, 
or the Yosemite is the result of some cata- 
clysm of nature in the past. The motor 
and the aeroplane are as natural as the 
coral reef or Yosemite; the Architect who 
primarily designed the sky-scraper like- 
wise designed the sky. 

Speaking of the commonplaceness of a 
great deal of Wordsworth's work as com- 
pared to his best, Matthew Arnold says 
of the latter that at times nature seemed 
to take the pen from his hand and write 
for him. In another sense nature does all 
the writing : She used Turner's canvas as 
well as the heavens for her sunsets, and 
the branching arms of carved stone which 
sustain a Gothic ceiling, equally with the 
overhanging branches of trees, are the re- 



sult of nature's impulse to produce the 
floreated form. 

Compared to man nature working "on 
her own" is wasteful and stupid. Like a 
profligate inheriting a large estate, she 
scatters her substance recklessly. She 
knows no economy, for time, space, and 
material are unlimited. She diiffers from 
the human spendthrift in that no matter 
how much she may spend she has just 
as much left. Deduct any finite number 
from infinity and the same number is left 
as before. No matter how many miles you 
may travel in a given direction there are 
just as many miles left to the edge of space 
— ^there is no edge; and regardless of the 
number of years which time has consumed 
we are no farther from the beginning than 
when, we started, and no nearer the end. 
Man is ignorant, but within his limita- 
tions not entirely stupid; at least he does 
not partly make a million telephone rer 
ceivers for every one he completes, as na- 
ture does with fishes, for instance. There 
may be an exquisite reason for all this that 
is not perceptible to our limited intelli- 
gence, but at least as a model for mankind 
nature is not to be recommended. To a 
finite mind all this struggle for existence, 
the waste and war, the countless tragedies 
being enacted daily in every wood and 
stream are pathetic, seemingly unnecesr 
sary, futile and excessively stupid. Nor 
are the beasts that prey and in turn are 
preyed on to be condemned. The worm 
feeds on the bud, the hens mob the worm, 
the fox rapes the roost; all these are 
merely living in accordance with the law of 
their being. Shelley speaks of the insects 

. . . whose intent, 
Altho' they did ill, was innocent. 

The snake does not strike through malice 
but through fear, the reaction to unfor- 
tunate ancestral experiences with hostile 
hoof, beak and claw. Even the tubercular 
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germ lodged in the lung of a pious philan- 
thropist can prosper only at the expense 
of its host's tissue. For the host to prosper 
the entire colony of destructive germs 
must be overcome and cruelly devoured 
by an army of beneficent germs. There- 
fore it is not to animal mahce or sheer lust 
for cruelty that we must attribute this 
system of progressive murder, but to the 
silly overcrowding of the planet. To know 
all, is to forgive all — appHes only to crea- 
tures; one can hardly forgive God. 

Man is the last and presumably the 
crowning achievement of nature; she has 
confided to him many of her most in- 
timate secrets; she has given him the 
most delicate and marvellous apparatus 
that she has devised : Did she then make 
a colossal blunder in making him her 
deputy and entrusting him with the ful- 
filment of some of her highest purposes— 
the taming and refining of her wilder self? 

To wrong thinking may be attributed 
the idea that the artificial is the opposite 
of the natural, and that what is merely 
crude or elemental nature constitutes all 
of nature — ^the mistaking of the part foy 
the whole. But the corollary — that urban 
life as compared to rural life is complex 
and that what is vaguely called the "Sim- 
ple Life" is simple — surely is the result of 
not thinking at all. The truth is the con- 
trary. There is nothing so complex as sim- 
plicity — consciously achieved simplicity 
requiring unusual means for attainment. 
Just as the affectation of rough attire by 
the late Joaquin Miller with his cowboy 
hat, long hair, and boots worn outside of 
his trousers was really inverted foppish- 
ness, so a studied simplicity — the artfully 
artless-^is an inverted sophistication. It 
is much simpler to light your room by 
pressing a button than it is to ignite a 
rushlight by rubbing two sticks together; 
and after all both lights are, in the usual 
way of speaking, artificial. The whole art 



of fife is towards economy of time and 
effort, which is in effect simplicity. As a 
matter of fact the savage was just as arti- 
ficial as the civiHsed man, but he was not 
so wise, nor did he have the benefit of 
formulated and recorded experience. To 
find fife absolutely without artifice one 
would have to go back to the time of our 
arboreal ancestors. 

The most simple, natural thing for any 
one to do is to live where life is most 
highly evolved. To press a button for 
light, to turn on a tap for water, another 
for heat, to telephone for food, and so on 
. . . God could do no more. On the other 
hand, to live in the real country requires 
unusual paraphernalia and re-education; 
to say nothing of the manifold difficulties 
which confront even the most expert 
woodsman, and demand almost his entire 
time for the mere business of hving. The 
conventional fife of the age is the natural 
life. The building of a fire was the result 
of countless ages of development, and the 
difference in artificiality between dining 
on a trout cooked over a camp fire, even 
where the fire is made by rubbing two 
sticks .together — which it won't be — and 
a restaurant with the full accompaniment 
of hat brigands, bus-boys, captains, en- 
tertainers and orchestra is merely in the 
stage setting. It may be that there are 

Nymphs in the coppice, Naiads in the fountain, 
Gods on the craggy heights and roaring sea. 

But, alas, I am afraid that the man who 
lives the simple life is too busy with his 
sordid chores to follow the nymphs in the 
coppice, however alluring may be their 
lovely white figures gleaming hke lihes in 
the moonhght. 
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